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The Economic Outlook for Oregon 


By WESLEY C. BALLAINE 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Viewed from the middle of the fourth quarter of 1951, 
it appears that economic activity in Oregon during 1952 
will possess about the same characteristics as in 1951, pro- 
vided that the international situation remains tense but 
does not develop into a general war. This means a con- 
tinued high output which will remain comparatively stable 
during the course of the year, a constant or slowly grow- 
ing population and labor force, little unemployment, con- 
tinued addition to the state’s manufacturing facilities, 
electric power output less than potential consumption, 
high agricultural income, etc. 

There is little reason to anticipate the rapid growth of 
business activity that may be experienced in some parts 
of the United States where strictly defense activities are 
more important. Because of the location of aircraft plants 
in Washington and California, and none in Oregon, our 

ighboring states will experience a greater growth than 

will. By mid-1951 it was apparent that Oregon busi- 
ness, although still expanding, was not increasing as 
rapidly as was that of the Puget Sound area. This is 
shown, to some extent, by the Northwest Indexes of Busi- 
ness Activity, prepared under the supervision of Dr. Grant 
Butterbaugh of the University of Washington. For August 
1951 (the most recent available) the Lower Columbia 
portion of the index was 0.6 per cent below a year earlier, 
whereas the Puget Sound portion was 1.4 per cent higher. 
For July the difference was greater, —2.2 per cent for the 
Lower Columbia area and +4.7 per cent for Puget Sound. 
The Lower Columbia part of the index includes northwest 
Oregon and southwest Washington; although it does not 
adequately represent Oregon, it nevertheless indicates the 
difference between the Seattle and Portland regions, a dif- 
ference due largely to an increase of some 6,000 workers 
at Boeing. 

Although Oregon’s economy has been greatly stimu- 
lated by defense expenditures during the last two years, 
there has been very little activity that required conversion 
from ordinary civilian production. By the same token, 
there will be little reconversion necessary when military 
orders are no longer coming in. Oregon has no aircraft 
plants; it has no shipyards for the construction of ocean 
vessels; it has no great amount of military shipping to the 
Orient, such as the San Francisco Bay area and Seattle 

ve; it at present has no major military establishments, 

hough some work is being done to place Camp White 
near Medford on a standby basis; it has no atomic estab- 
lishments; and it has no large naval bases such as Bremer- 
ton or Mare Island. It is apparent that defense orders have 
done little to distort the Oregon economy from what it 
would have been under peacetime conditions character- 
ized by an active level of business over the entire country. 


The shock of a cessation of defense orders should be less 
in Oregon than in many other states. 

Despite an increase in employment and population, 
Oregon communities generally are not suffering from 
housing shortages, Astoria being the only city which has 
been declared a critical housing area (Hermiston is being 
considered for inclusion in that category). This does not 
mean that Oregon possesses adequate modern housing at 
reasonable prices—only that, compared to particular 
areas in other states, the housing situation in Oregon is 
not bad. Housing is not an immediately limiting factor for 
industrial expansion in Oregon. Oregon can experience 
substantial growth within the next year or two without an 
acute housing deficiency, and this could be a factor favor- 
ing the allocation of a greater proportion of defense con- 
tracts to Oregon. 


General Business Activity. Two indicators of the 
level of general business activity are employment and 
bank debits. Table 1 shows the monthly changes in non- 
agricultural employment during 1950 and as far through 
1951 as the figures were available at the time of writing. 
The important point to note is that, during 1950, the 
movement was sharply upward until September when it 
began to recede, but the decline was not as great as the 
increase, with the result that there was more employment 
at the end of 1950 than at the beginning; in the first nine 
months of 1951, on the other hand, the rise was so mild 
that by August the monthly figures were failing to main- 
tain their lead over those of 1950. It is probable that, 
when the data for employment during the remainder of 
1951 are available, they will not be higher than their 1950 
counterparts. 


TABLE 1. OREGON NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
1950 AND 1951, BY MONTHS 
Month 1950 1951 

SS ; 369,300 426,400 
Feb.. , a eee 324,300 427,700 
Mar... Rind Dek tet GOR Te 433,600 
SEE a AY HS ee VE Se ane .... 413,200 446,300 
May 430,500 454,000 
June ; sal . 451,300 468,700 
July 461,700 467 ,800 
Aug. 479,100 476,100 
Se 477,800 477,000 
Oct. 460,100 464,000 
Nov. ; 448,400 
Dec. ; a 446,500 


Change 
+-57,100 
+53,400 
+39,800 
+33,100 
+-23,500 
+17,400 
+ 6,100 
— 3,000 
— 800 
+ 3,900 


oe - eee - 


Includes full- and part-time wage and salary workers in the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month. 

Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in cooperation 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 2 gives the bank debits reported by a major por- 
tion of Oregon banks. They show about the same pattern 
as does employment, except that the 1951 monthly figures 
have remained above those of 1950. Bank debits are 
checks written by individuals and business firms that have 
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been paid by the drawee banks. Since about 90 per cent, 
in dollar amount, of business transactions are settled by 
check, bank debits accurately reflect the changes in busi- 
ness activity, except for price-level shifts and money trans- 
fers that do not immediately mean business transactions 
(e.g., purchases by individuals of war bonds or timber 
lands). A continued price-level rise during 1951 may ex- 


plain why the figures for that year remained above those 
of 1950. 


TABLE 2. DEBITS OF REPORTING OREGON BANKS 
1950 AND 1951, BY MONTHS 
(in millions) 

Month 1950 
Gs ec :. PT Race $ 777 
Dy ae vO A BAe, ae 716 
NT Cee e - et 877 
Apr. . , ' 879 
May —.... - rab a 940 
ESET ES A a ae oe 1,019 
a ; 1,081 
| ee " 1,186 


Change 
+ 414 
+ 340 
+ 331 
+ 271 
+ 167 
+ 208 
+ 93 
+ 82 


RE oe 1,208 + 63 
+ 134 


 « ee cae hoods RS a ne 1,187 
RG ‘ , 3 PR AICO AES WEN 1,154 
Dec... a e leaks 1,190 


Source: University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research. 

Some indication of the shifts taking place in different 
kinds of business activity is shown in Table 3. This com- 
pares employment by industries in September 1951, the 
most recent month for which data are available, with the 
same month in 1950. There were many changes which 
took place during the year that are not shown, but many 
of the adjustments that will continue into 1952 are indi- 
cated. 


TABLE 3. OREGON NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 
SEPT. 1950 AND SEPT. 1951 


Industry Sept. 1950 Sept. 1951 Change 


Total 

Manufacturing ' 
Lumber & wood prod. 
Furniture . 
Metals (prim. & fab.) 
Machinery 
Transport. equip. —. 
Other durable goods 
see nee 
Textiles & apparel 
Paper. oad 
Printing —. ie ae 
Other nondurable goods 

Nonmanufacturing 
Mining = 
Contract construction 
Transportation 
Utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Service 
Finance & realty 
Government 


Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


477,800 
159,500 
94,400 
3,400 
7,900 
4,600 
1,900 
3,300 
23,900 
5,200 
5.800 
5,300 
3,800 
318.300 
1,5 
34,069 
35,100 
14,30 
26,100 
79,800 
48,700 
15,300 
63,500 


477 ,000 
157,500 
87 .200 
2,500 
9,200 
5,000 
2,900 
3,300 
27,500 
4.500 
6,100 
5,300 
4,000 
319,500 
1,400 
30,400 
34,300 
14,300 
27.100 
80.100 
49.50" 
15,500 
66,900 


— 800 
— 2,000 
—7,200 
— 900 
+1,300 
+ 400 
+1,000 


+3,600 
— 700 
+ 300 


+ 200 
+1,200 
— 100 
—3,600 
— 800 


-+-1,000 
+ 300 
+ 800 
+ 200 
+3,400 


It will be noted that the largest loss was in the lumber 


and wood-products category (—7,200) and the second 
largest was contract construction (—3,600). These are 
the two weakest spots in the Oregon business situation. 


The principal gains were in food processing (-+%,600) 
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and government (+ 3,400). In percentage terms, the big- 
gest gains were in the manufacture of transportatio 

equipment (53 per cent) and the manufacture of metal 

(16 per cent), whereas the largest decline was in furni- 
ture production (—38 per cent). 

An indicator of business health is the volume of busi- 
ness casualties. Table 4 shows that in recent months there 
has been a tendency for failures to become larger, al- 
though the number of failures has remained low. The total 
liabilities have not become unduly large, especially in 
comparison with 1950. 


TABLE 4. OREGON COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES, 
1950 AND 1951, BY MONTHS 
(liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
—— 1950 
Month Number Liabilities 
Se Si eae a ae $254 6 
SC ee hides j one 20 362 7 
SS ELL ee ectitintetpeitntalaity — 643 2 
a an ae _ 22 544 4 60 
re a a ea 248 3 27 
ESE ae ee 13 153 2 309 
9 
6 
2 
2 
8 


— 1951 -——-, 
Number Liabilities 
$ 67 
110 
120 


sa , ll 161 449 
| SES SEE Ay Cee ne 10 60 1,123 
a aes " 6 188 21 
ES 3 42 
SDN chastity dinindienissntiaaliaiapi iD dcidhicbdnemee 4 67 
_ ree 5 98 


Source: Dun and Bradstreet. 


399 
182 


The conclusion which may be drawn from all the data 
cited is that Oregon business activity is now at a high 
level, but is failing to expand. The cessation of expansion 
has been accompanied by a slight increase in the amount 
of liabilities involved in business failures. The principal 
points of weakness are lumber and construction, and t 
lines that have been expanding are food processing (th 
has not been an especially profitable development) and 
government activity, most of which is associated with 
military installations. Assuming that the international 
situation and the domestic defense program do not alter 
substantially during 1952, it seems reasonable to project 
the level of business activity prevailing during the latter 


half of 1951 into the first half of 1952. 


Lumber. Lumber and wood products constitute the 
largest segment of manufacturing activity in Oregon. The 
most seriously adverse factor in our economy is the un- 
settled situation in the lumber and plywood market. For 
lumber, 1951 has been a mixed year and there is no assur- 
ance that 1952 will be better. The basic difficulty is that 
civilian uses of lumber and plywood have declined and 
government buying has not expanded sufficiently to pre- 
vent the market from weakening. 

On the basis of a sample, the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association estimates that in 1951 the Douglas-fir indus- 
try of Washington, Oregon, and northern California will 
produce the highest volume in the history of the industry. 
The Oregon employment figures for lumber and wood 


TABLE 5. OREGON LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS EMPLOYMENT, 
1950 AND 1951, BY MONTHS 

Month 1950 1951 
STS 1s SE a eee eee ee 53,000 75,900 
Feb. pata i ak Sees 57,400 77,000 +-19,600 
ER EE aa a SES ae a J 68.200 78,700 +10,500 
tl ecindidianteiiiabinnnts said ' 77,200 84,700 + 7, 
SSS 85,200 87,100 + > 
SER eS, EST ea sean we 87,700 88,600 + 
| a SARE 91,800 85 600 — 6,200 
i ischienicihnnstiieninanuniineniunie 95 ,800 
| SS ce a 94,400 
0 EE , 88,100 
te 81.600 
Dec... 78,000 


Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission. 


Change 
-+22,900 





88,400 — 7,400 
47,200 — 7,200 
86,100 — 2,000 
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products, covering a considerably broader area than the 

@panufaciure of Douglas-fir lumber, show a decline in the 
second half of 1951. These figures probably reflect 
changes in the activity of the industry with reasonable 
accuracy. It should be remembered that weather condi- 
tions are important factors in the rate of lumber produc- 
tion; for example, the low volume of employment in the 
winter of 1950 was due largely to an unusually cold win- 
ter, and the July, August, and September 1951 figures 
might have been higher, had it not been for the extreme 
dryness of the forests which resulted in the curtailment of 
logging in order to reduce forest-fire hazards. 


TABLE 6. GROSS STOCKS OF DOUGLAS-FIR LUMBER AT END OF MONTHS, 
1950 AND 195] 
(thousands of feet, board measure) 

Month 1950 1951 
Jan... 870,046 759,479 
Feb. bncitdabhite cittialenti , 758,285 785,525 
Mar... = ‘ wi 702,986 672,127 
Apr. pehiidibsasienie vpiethchteninntiibudnimental 2 694,407 657 ,336 
NS RR | 652,411 694,922 
TSE. ET a ee 594,367 798,343 
aa | | 628,571 851,736 
wv: 785,533 886,889 
Sept... rae 3 797,304 919,258 
Oct. natihiieateaes 824,281 891,201 
ee , ‘ 776,824 890,845 
EE . : 793,974 , - 


Change 
—110,567 
+ 27,240 
— 30,859 
— 37,071 
+ 42,511 
-+-203 ,976 
+223,165 
+101,358 
+-121,954 
+ 66,920 
+-114,021 


Source: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 





A part of the explanation of the market weakness of 
lumber is the increase in stocks on hand. Heavy inven- 
tory has a depressing price influence in any line of busi- 
ness, and lumber is no exception. Table 6 covers the en- 

ire Douglas-fir industry, not just that part in Oregon. It 
hould be remembered that there was a marked period of 
price weakness in the fall of 1950 following a substantial 
rise in inventories. The stocks in 1951 are still higher than 
they were a year earlier. 

Civilian use of lumber is closely tied to residential con- 
struction. Since March 1951 the number of new nonfarm 
houses has been running below 1950. The extent to which 
housing starts has contracted is shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7. NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS 
STARTED EACH MONTH, 1950 AND 1951 


Month 1950 1951 


Jan..... — ' . 78,700 85,900 
Feb...... oa : é‘ 82,900 80,600 
Mar. .. CEP S- A iliieee 117,300 93,800 
SS * ~ vm . 133,400 96,200 
SEES ax. 149,100 101,000 
a —es : 144,300 132,500 
SF ae ; ae ’ 144,400 90,500 
RAE Oe e 141,900 85,000 
al dl FIRE EE ce 120,600 91,000 
SE Sites : ; ae S 102,500 86,000 
| Se SERA Ee M ; 87 ,300 Slnients 
NE a a ; ve i , 93,600 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


It appears that the total number of new nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in 1951 will be about 1,000,000. In 1950 
the total was 1,396,000, and in 1949 it was 1,025,100. It 
should be remembered, however, that it has only been 
since 1949 that building starts in the nation have exceeded 
a million a year; 1951 will be a very big housing year 
despite the fact that it will be down from 1950. The prin- 
@ pal limiting factor for housing during 1951 was credit. 
PAlthough the credit situation will probably ease in 1952, 
it is more than possible that scarcities of building ma- 

terials other than lumber may be a seriously retarding 
factor. 

The credit limitation during 1951 was due in part to 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e At its fall initiation, Beta Gamma Sigma, national 
business-administration scholastic honorary, took in the 
following senior students: Betty Jo Faatz, McKenzie 
Bridge; Robert E. Tracy, Jr., Eugene; Helen M. Triska, 
Burns; and Marvin E. Walpole, Eugene. Beta Gamma 
Sigma is sponsored by the American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business, for the purpose of honoring 
outstanding scholarship among students in business ad- 
ministration. 


e During October and early November, Professor N. 
H. Comish conducted a weekly sales clinic in Corvallis, 
which was attended by 163 merchants and their em- 
ployees. Professor Comish addressed the annual con- 
ve-tion of the Washington State Feed and Seed Associ- 
ation held at Seattle on November 26. He will address 
the Oregon Feed and Seed Association convention on 
February 2. 


e The School of Business Administration conducted one 
of its “business clinics” at Coos Bay on November 29. 
Professors A. L. Lomax and C. F. Ziebarth met with the 
transportation and merchandising committees of the 
Coos Bay Chamber of Commerce to discuss local prob- 
lems in those two fields. A clinic in Coquille is planned 
for February. 


e The October 1951 issue of the Accounting Review 
contains a book review by Professor J. W. Soha of 
Functional Accounting by C. A. Moyer and R. K. Mautz. 


e The Commercial and Financial Chronicle is publish- 
ing an article by Professor O. K. Burrell on “Stock Prices 
and Probability.” 


@ Dean Victor P. Morris addressed the annual meeting 
of the University of Oregon mothers and dads in Port- 
land on the type of education needed by present-day 
youth and the University’s efforts to meet this need. 











Regulation X of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, which applied to the terms of institu- 
tional lenders; but a more important cause was the de- 
cline in the price of long-term government bonds. This 
decline meant that holders who sold their bonds received 
less than what they had paid. Since many of the institu- 
tional lenders obtained the funds they lent by selling their 
long-term government bonds, the drop in price discour- 
aged them from doing so. As further savings are made by 
the public and given to the savings and loan associations, 
banks, and insurance companies, and as payments are 
made on outstanding loans, the institutional lenders will 
possess an increasing amount of funds that can be lent 
without selling bonds, so that the restrictive effect of the 
drop in price will wear off. The stiffening of interest rates 
in general has made VA loans undesirable assets (from 
an earnings standpoint) and FHA loans not much better. 
Government authorities in charge of housing financing 
have been outspoken in their opposition to higher interest 
rates for VA and FHA loans. However, lending institu- 
tions will not be interested in them unless the rates are 
adjusted upward. Conventional loans (not guaranteed by 
a government agency) pay higher interest rates, but the 
down payment is much larger and this acts as a block to 
many people building with this type of financing. 








Another factor that may well limit house construction 
in 1952 is cost. It may be that the cost of building houses 
is so high that the people will be unable to afford to build 
new houses at the rate of one to one and a half million per 
year. 

The outlook for civilian consumption of lumber in 1952 
appears uncertain but probably will not be as high as in 
1951. Whether or not government purchases will mark- 
edly increase is difficult to forecast, but there seems to be 
no overwhelming reason to presume that it will. 


Defense Production. Turning to defense contracts, we 
find that, between July 1, 1950 and May 31, 1951, $90,- 
258,000 in prime contracts were awarded to Oregon firms. 
This is about the amount that one would have anticipated 
—on the basis of either the population or manufacturing 
facilities of Oregon. The bulk of these contracts have been 
for lumber, plywood, and food, but cover a wide range 
of other products. Hyster lift trucks, tractor winches, and 
other equipment are now being made both for government 
military use and for civilian buyers. Leupold and Stevens 
for years have made telescope sights for rifles used by 
sportsmen; now they are selling a large part to the Army. 
Apparel and textile manufacturers are making uniforms, 
parkas, arctic mittens, blankets, and woolen jerseys for 
the armed forces. Gunderson Brothers Engineering Corp. 
has a contract for construction of steel barges and has 
completed large contracts for steel fabrication for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Timber Structures is sup- 
plying laminated timbers for portable bridges and timbers 
for Army warehouses, especially roof trusses. The Port- 
land Tug and Barge Co. is making Navy barges, and the 
Pointer-Willamette Co. has a contract for Navy lighters. 
In addition, many prime contractors have subcontracted 
with Oregon firms. 

It is impossible to tell exactly what the future will 
bring, but it would seem that an expansion of military 
purchases would result in a larger proportion of lumber, 
plywood, canned and frozen food, and hundreds of manu- 
factured articles being taken by the government, whereas 
a decrease of military purchases would mean that a larger 
proportion of much the same goods would be taken by ci- 
vilian users. There seems to be every reason to believe 
that Oregon manufacturing facilities will increase during 
1952 whatever the international situation, although the 
rate of expansion may be much more rapid if military 
needs become greater. 


Nonmanufacturing Activities. If manufacturing, 
lumbering, and agriculture provide Oregon with a gradu- 
ally expanding economy, wholesale and retail trade, serv- 
ice trades, transportation, utilities, etc. will also expand. 

It will be recalled that Table 3 showed 3,600 fewer per- 
sons employed in contract construction in September 1951 
than twelve months earlier. Construction workers are em- 
ployed on many activities aside from homes and buildings 
for which permits are issued. However, Oregon building 
permits are generally running below a year ago, as shown 
in Table 8. 

Mining has not been important in Oregon for many 
years; most of the workers shown in Table 3 as employed 
in mines are actually in gravel pits producing so-called 
“road metals.” Nevertheless, there is a considerable 
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amount of interest in the mining industry. In recent 
months a chrome buying depot has been opened at Rose- 
burg by the Federal government, and substantial quanti- 


TABLE 8. OREGON BUILDING PERMITS 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Month 
Jan...... 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug... 
Sept. 
ae 
Nov. 


Dec... er 


Source: University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research. 


1951 
$6,866 
5,114 
6,113 
6,636 
7,349 
5,967 
7,461 
7,240 
7,870 
4,323 


1950 
$ 7,649 
9,238 
8,041 
8,205 
13,053 
8,089 
8,351 
8,159 
6,455 
9,729 
7,249 
4,052 


ties of ore are being purchased at the comparatively high 
price necessary to enable the metal to be mined in Ore- 
gon. Deposits of quicksilver are scattered over the state in 
many different places. The price has recently risen to $215 
per flask, a figure which makes operation of the mines 
profitable. If the international situation remains unsettled 
in 1952, it seems reasonable to anticipate more mining 
activity. 


Agriculture. At the time of writing, the only agricul- 
tural forecasts that can be made are those relating to live- 
stock and fall-sown crops. For several years, livestock pro- 
duction has been increasing and has accounted for a 
larger proportion of total farm income. There seems to be 


® 


no good reason for anticipating a reversal of this valle? 


The outlook for fall-sown crops is for a slightly smaller 
(8 per cent) wheat acreage than last year, the reduction 
being largely absorbed by other feed crops. 





International Bank Announces 
Three Development Loans 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment has recently made three loans. On October 10, a 
loan of $1.3 million for the exploration and use of under- 
ground water resources of the Rio Elqui Valley in Chile 
was announced. The borrower is the Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion (Fomento), an agency of the 
Chilean government, and the loan, which is the third 
made by the Bank to Chile, is guaranteed by the Chilean 
government. 

The purpose of the project, which the Bank’s loan will 
help to finance, is to explore the underground water re- 
sources of the Rio Elqui Valley, which is about 250 miles 
north of Santiago, and, if sufficient water is found, to as- 
sist in using it for irrigation. 

The eventual results of the project cannot be deter- 
mined until the first phase, which will determine the 
amount of water that might be obtained by pumping in 
the valley, has been completed. However, in the opinion 


of all the geologists who have investigated the region, 


enough water will be found to cover the present deficiency 
in the requirements of the Rio Elqui Valley and to pro- 
vide water for the irrigation of up to 21,000 additional 
acres of adjacent land that could be brought under culti- 
vation. This would require the installation of more works 
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than are included in the present project, which may be 
oo . as a pilot undertaking. 

The loan is for a term of ten years and carries an in- 
terest rate of 4 %4 per cent per annum, including the usual 
1 per cent commission charge which, in accordance with 
the Bank’s Articles of Agreement, is allocated to its spe- 
cial reserve fund. Amortization payments, calculated to 
retire the loan by maturity, will start on April 1, 1955. 

On October 11, the Bank announced a loan of $10 
million to aid in the development of southern Italy. The 
borrower is the Cassa per Opere Straordinarie di Pub- 
blico Interesse nell’Italia Meridionale (Cassa per il Mez- 
zogiorno), a government agency charged with the admin- 
istration of the Ten-Year Plan for the Economic and So- 
cial Advancement of Southern Italy. Southern Italy is 
still inadequately developed, in contrast with the much 
more highly developed north, and has the highest level of 
unemployment in the country. The loan, the first made by 
the Bank to Italy, is guaranteed by the Italian govern- 
ment. 

The dollars provided by the loan will make it possible 
for Italy to pay for the additional dollar imports neces- 
sitated by the greater economic activity and employment 
resulting from the Ten-Year Plan. The total expenditures 
for execution of the plan are estimated at 1,000 billion 
lire ($1,600 million), which has been allocated by law to 
the Cassa in ten annual installments of 100 billion lire 
each. Nearly one-half of total expenditures will be devoted 

reclamation and irrigation of land along the coast and 
}$ the river valleys, to reforestation of mountain areas, 
and to farm improvements. Over one-quarter of the total 
will be used to finance the settlement of land distributed 
under Italy’s land-reform program. The rest will finance 
construction of aqueducts, construction and _ rehabilita- 
tion of provincial roads, and to a limited extent the de- 
velopment of tourist facilities. 

The lira equivalent of the $10 million will be applied by 
the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno to the financing of industrial 
and other projects selected by the Cassa and approved 
by the Bank. In all these supplementary projects there 
will be substantial participation by private capital in 
addition to the funds lent by the Cassa. The projects will 
provide new employment opportunities and will be related 
as far as possible to the agricultural program of the 
Cassa. In addition to utilizing agricultural products, they 
will increase the sale of such products by better grading, 
storage, and processing. The projects under consideration 
by the Cassa include textile mills, fruit and vegetable 
storage and processing plants, tannic acid, superphos- 
phate and fiber board plants, and a vegetable oil refinery, 
all located in Campania, Calabria, and Sicily. 

The Bank has expressed itself as having a continuing 
interest in the development of southern Italy. The amount 
of the present loan has been estimated to meet the demand 
for dollars during the initial period of the plan. If the 
evolution of the Italian economy and the progress of the 

lan prove satisfactory, the Bank will consider further 
participation in the plan. 

A Bank loan to Yugoslavia was also announced on 
October 11. The loan is to be entirely in European cur- 
rencies, equivalent to $28 million, and is for a term of 
twenty-five years. It is anticipated that no dollars will be 
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needed for the purposes of the loan. Yugoslavia’s ability 
to repay foreign debt is chiefly in other currencies, since 
less than a sixth of the country’s exports is sold for 
dollars. The Bank expects to disburse its loan in Belgian 
francs, British pounds sterling, Danish kroner, French 
francs, Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, and Swiss 
francs. The Bank’s loan is only a small part of total in- 
vestment in the projects, which is equivalent to more than 
$200 million. The major part of the whole amount is be- 
ing financed by Yugoslavia out of its own resources. 
—International Financial News Survey, Oct. 19, 1951. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. Widespread layoffs by logging concerns, sawmills, 
and plywood plants during the first week of December was the prin- 
cipal cause of 6,058 initial unemployment compensation claims, the 
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ical volume of goods is lower or cheaper goods are being purchased. 
The figures below show percentage changes between this year and 
last year in sales of department stores in Portland and other Pacific 


largest number of workers to become unemployed in Oregon since Coast cities. 
February 1950. Most of the loss of employment came from the west- 
ern fir belt, although some lumber operations east of the Cascades 
also closed down. In additon to the decline in employment in the 
lumber and wood-products industries, seasonal contractions in con- 
struction and food processing had their usual impact. 

Paper mills, ship repair, machinery, and metals have made the 
best showing in recent months, as far as total employment is con- 
cerned. During October, the most recent month for which estimates 
have been made, nonagricultural employment was 464,300; twelve 
months earlier it was 406,100. 
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Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During No- 
vember 1951 there were 1,083 real-estate transactions amounting to 
$9,636,703 in Multnomah County. Of these, 761 involved residences, 
the total value of which was $7,307,663; 286 were vacant properties, 
$414,440; and 36 were business properties, $1,914,600. Additional 
figures follow: 


Lumber. Despite the weakness in the lumber market, production 
remains relatively high. Douglas-fir sawmills have cut 10.4 billion 
board feet of lumber in the first eleven months of 1951; this is only 
.2 billion less than they cut in all 1950. It is almost certain that 1951 
will exceed 1950, the previous all-time high year in lumber produc- 
tion. As the year closed, the negative factors were the increase in 
inventories and the decrease in unfilled orders. The most recent 
statistics for the industry as prepared by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association follow (thousands of feet, board measure) : 





Nov, 1951 Oct. 1951 
1,083 1,279 
$9,636,703 $11,015,831 
1,049 1,076 
$6,790,851 $7,791,392 


Nov. 1950 
1,008 
$7,929,530 
1,222 
$7,754,900 


Number of sales 

Total value of sales 
Number of mortgages 
Total amount loaned _. 


Nov. 1951 
209,237 
178,484 
207 ,935 
272.953 
890,845 


Nov. 1950 
211,689 
218,194 
222,641 
752,025 
776,824 


Oct. 1951 
219,650 
207 ,549 
216,680 
400,574 
891,201 


Bank Loans and Deposits. Loan and deposit figures of Oregon 
Federal Reserve member banks (all national banks and many state 
banks) as of the last Wednesday in each month for November 1951, 
October 1951, and November 1950 are shown below in millions of 
dollars: 


Average weekly production 
Averate weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments __. 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Gross stocks, end of month 


Portland Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store 
sales measured in dollars are running slightly below the level they 
attained last year. Because of higher prices prevailing now, the phys- 


Nov, 28, 1951 


$ 540 
1,366 


Oct. 31, 1951 


$ 534 
1,320 


Nov. 29, 1950 
$ 461 


i272 HH 


Loans... 
Total deposits. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon... sia dieieteidiahi sae 112 


Debits 
Oct. 1951 


$1,320,508,366 


Debits Debits 
Sept. 1951 Oct. 1950 


$1,277,350,743 $1,177,202,137 


Oct. 1951 Compared with 
Sept. 1951 Oct. 1950 
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801 ,626,866 
104,682,438 
126,960,426 
21,696,873 
47,015,939 
54,595,951 
24,346,944 
27,134,590 
26,489,540 
38,386,823 
26,690,600 
20,881 ,376 


776,307 ,881 
89,308,300 
128,477,650 
24,630,821 
39,000,287 
56,382 ,062 
23,144,844 
28,730,050 
23,990,664 
36,400,181 
26,967,725 
24,010,278 


710,015,132 
97 238,616 
120,413,873 
20,899,711 
39,178,483 
43,589,111 
21,793,558 
22,358,847 
24,681,245 
33,970,942 
25,012,287 
18,050,332 


+ 3.3 
+17.2 
— 1.2 
—11.9 
-+-20.6 
— 3.2 
+ 5.2 
— 5.6 
+10.4 
+ 5.5 
— 1.0 
—13.0 


+12.9 
+ 7.7 
+ 5.4 
+ 3.8 
+20.0 
425.3 
+11.7 
+21.4 
+ 7.3 
+13.0 
+ 6.7 
+15.7 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
New New Non- Alterations 
Residential residential & Repairs 
Oct. 1951 Oct. 1951 Oct. 1951 
41,750 eee $ 
9,462 2,048 
10,800 46,525 
62,274 1,050 
131,100 7,800 
63,825 5,670 14,185 
82,000 13,000 25,880 
24,500 90 5,140 
97,100 15,500 32,635 
17,420 1,500 
1,169,785 1,001,415 
25,500 18,110 
144,575 89,878 
90,700 10,275 
96,500 25,310 
161,300 61,775 


_——————— ---_———— __-— — ——_ 


. $2, 178, 591 $ 787,018 $1,357,544 


T otals 
Oct, 1951 
14,780 $ 
13,379 
10,255 

4,675 
28,352 


Totals 
Oct. 1950 
$ 180,350 
60,242 
92,657 
188,875 
558,064 
55,563 
226, yo 


— on coy 


6, on a, 
46,666 
789,145 
81,435 
57,148 
352,055 


$9, 193, 971 


Totals 
Sept. 1951 
56,530 $ 69,299 
24,889 42,623 
67 ,580 45,273 
67,999 265,120 
167,252 316,300 
83,680 182,296 
70,880 96 387 
29,730 58,925 
145,235 289,789 
18,920 8,325 
2,652,110 4,247,330 
66,710 153,644 
378,253 487 ,693 
106,325 104,721 
132,210 196,974 
254,850 $29,555 


Astoria 
a 
Corvallis 
Eugene _. 
Grants Pass ee 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande... 
Medford 
Oregon City 
Portland _. 
Roseburg... 
Salem . 
Springfield 
The Dalles. 


16 other emanation 


480,910 
23,100 
143,800 
5,350 
10,400 
31,775 
Total____. 


$4,323,153 $6,994,254 
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